THE LANGUAGE OF HOLLYWOOD
reach such a mass audience, Hollywood has a penetrating influence
in the whole field of culture, one which far exceeds that exerted in
the commercial culture it inherited.
Its penetrating influence has long been observed in the drama
and in the novel; Hollywood simplifications are introduced more and
more into the characterizations of current novels, and this is but one
example of the penetrating influences of the motion picture. At
present, novels are sold for pictures even before they are written.
One can guess what most such books will be like; or, if one wishes
to know without trusting to a guess, one can read Louis Bromfield,
Another penetrating influence of Hollywood on the novel is the
stimulation it has given to a kind of hard-boiled realism that imitates
all the manners of serious realistic writing but contains none of the
inner meaning, the inner protest against evils, the revelation of the
social mechanisms and social structures found in serious realism.
This tendency is illustrated by such books as The Postman Always
Rings Tzvice.^ The influence of the film industry is to be observed,
also, in an incalculable way. For instance, there is the diversion of
talent, the fettering of talent, in brief, the retrogression in conscious-
ness about which I have already commented. A large proportion of
the literary talent of America is now diverted to Hollywood and to
radio writing. In many instances there is a certain inevitability in
this. For, with the rise of these industries, the writers' situation is
such that, on the whole, the book market (except in periods of war
prosperity) can support relatively fewer of them. By and large,
talent flows toward the highest bidder. A writer represents more
than an individual talent; he represents so much social labour that
had to be performed in order that he may have developed his talent.
This social labour had been expended for the development of literary
talent in America. Such talent, instead of returning honest work
for the social labour that made its development possible, is used up,
burned out, in scenario writing. This is a positive and incalculable
social loss. And there can be little doubt of the fact that a correlation
exists between the success of this commercial culture and the loss of
aesthetic and moral vigour in so much contemporary writing. This
must be the result when talent is fettered and sold as a commodity,
when audiences are doped, and when tastes are confused, and even
depraved.
4 An instance that can be cited here is the filming of James M. Cain's book,
Double Indemnity^ where the realism is utterly pointless and unilluminating. To
have a suggestion of extra-marital sexual relationships, to have a husband murdered,
to have the hero die at the end, and to present this story with touches of vernacular
dialogue does not produce meaningful realism.
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